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The day before she dies: Kathy wakes from a nap and tells 
me that the door is open. I tell her all the doors in the room 
are shut. But she is suspicious, and asks me to close the door, 
Which door? I ask. She looks around the room and then 
behind her bed. I think there's a door behind me, she says. She 


dreamt that it was open and all the animals would get out. 


No, I say, I think it’s closed. 


23 Nov 1997 Tijuana, B.C. Mexico. 


Kathy is full of cables. An IV port in each wrist, a catheter to 
carry off her urine, a double tube of oxygen into her nose, and 
through a nostril another tube that funnels liquids down to 
her stomach. Eating has become too difficult. Linked to her 
are various other machines, the IV regulator (which beeps 
loudly when the tube is occluded), something on her finger that 
measures her blood oxygen, the machine that moistens her air, 
and the one that regulates her heart. 


Death is a machine. For her, life without machines would be 
impossible. She would die. It's a steam-powered train that leaves 
and arrives incredibly slowly. Death is a machine that terminates 


in the absence of machines. 


You couldn't say whether Kathy has become the machine or the 
machine Kathy. Today I changed her gown, pulled it over one 
arm easily, but the other was attached to an IV. I pulled the gown 
over the IV tube and then up to the machine that regulates the 
drip, over this to go down the steel pole that holds the plastic bag 
of nutrients, finally pulling it out under the wheels on the floor. 
Now Kathy is an octopus. 


“Kathy had two great fears: that she wouldn't get published and 
that she would die alone.” —Amy Scholder 


Here's a picture of Kathy reading: sitting upright on her inclined 
bed, with a biography of Frida Kahlo in one hand and in the other 
a cheap, lacy Mexican fan that someone brought to the hospital. 
This is what they saw over the video monitor at the nurse’s station. 
It took two weeks for us to realize they might be watching us. 
Because of the wide-angle lens, Kathy is very small and the fan and 
the book are very big, She's restless, so they appear to be fluttering 
around her head like enormous butterflies. 


Here’s the heart monitor: you can hardly bear to look at it. 
Kathy's heartbeat is so erratic, they keep the monitor turned 
away from her so as not to scare her. The line is extremely jagged. 
Her heart skips beats and then jumps ahead. Q w e r t y. Her 
cardiograms look look like childish scrawls, the handwriting of 

a crazy person. They look like Ronald Reagan's signature, just as 
dangerous. 


I lose myself in Kathy's care, in her sustenance, in her 
recuperation or decline. Does she want a book, or does she 
want to listen to music? If she needs something, I can walk to 
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the market. That's where I get the découpage tray, the religious 
candles, and the flowered shawl she wore when she nearly choked 
to death in the hospital. 


When we are in the hospital room she is so absolute to me. Every 
pore of me reads every pore of her. I read her with a passion beyond 
sex. I see everything. We're merged. Or just I am merged with her; 
she may not notice it. Everything liminal is invisible to her. It’s 
work just to breathe. I don’t know that there's a line between us. I 
notice this most acutely when I leave, when I go out to eat, to the 
market, or home to sleep. Then I'm confused, the world makes no 
sense. It’s overwhelming, its contours are indistinct and difficult. 
Because we are no longer merged, I am only me, and I have only the 
very bare outline of myself. A bare outline bursting from having 
swallowed Kathy almost entirely whole. 


Everything has a mechanical fluidity. You operate without 
thinking, Spilled liquids yield appropriate consequential actions. 
Cause and effect, or the law of gravity. Everything is filtered. 
The TV is on, in its most minimal clothing, and we watch it 
without looking, All fluids become equivalent, be they urine, 
cleanser, blood or juice. You pour or wipe, and let them seek 
their own levels. One evening, everything on TV is about cancer 
or mysterious diseases, Agent Scully has a chip implanted into 
her brain, and it’s caused a cancer that is eating her body. No 
one knows how to get the chip out, or how it's been implanted, 
but the suggestion is that the chip is paranormal, and Scully is 
certain to die. Antonin Artaud’s criterion for spectacle is sensory 
violence, not sensory enchantment, yet X-Files enchants us with 
embedded violence, Beauty is a notion he never entertains. 


Scully is turning grey and seems to be freezing in place. Even her 
feelings seem like they are slowly erased. 


After Kathy had her mastectomy, the doctor told her four of nine 
lymph nodes were involved. She asked him what that meant, and 
he said it was not good. The cancer was invading. But, Kathy 
asked, isn't the lymph node supposed to ingest foreign bodies to 
kill them? Isn't that its job? Isn't that a sign of health? Eighteen 
months later, Kathy's liver is four times its normal size. There is 
cancer eating her pancreas, stomach, spleen, cannibalizing her 
lungs and her bones. The x-rays look like the surface of the moon. 
Her body is eating itself alive. 


First morning, Davies Medical Center, San Francisco: 

I have to leave this hospital. It’s a dying machine. They're just 
giving me sugar and morphine. They'll just help me die. I 
have to go to a place where they believe in life. I need real food. 
Whatever went inside me gave me cancer and that’s what's 
going to take it away. 


The mysterious chip miraculously disappears from Agent Scully's 
brain and she begins to recover at the end of the hour. Her skin 
tone is normal, and she’s starting to have emotions again. After 
the commercials I ask Kathy if this is getting to her and she says 
no, it's just TV. We turn it off. Kathy listens to music and tries to 
fall asleep. Later that night she wakes up in agitation and says the 
show probably did upset her. 


It does not seem possible to be an artist and not to be sick.” 
—Friedrich Nietzsche 


O beautiful x-ray! We hold it up to the light, a stained-glass window, 
an allegory for the diseased body. Everything looks lunar, light and 
dark puddles punctuated by Kathy's piercings, which are solid and 
crisp. The tattoos have all disappeared. Cancer itself never quite 
appears on the x-ray, only its effects. The fluid in the lungs, the 
altered shapes of the liver and the spine. The cancer, which is the 
body, the body's cells without governance, is endlessly productive. It 
rearranges the landscape, swells the liver until it points like a dagger 
into the colon and stops its flow, draws fluid from the vessels and 
fills the lungs with sputum. It is a far more sophisticated technology 
than the x-ray, Is it also then more beautiful? 


Just before we leave for Tijuana: I have cancer everywhere. 
My healers told me I had no cancer. I don't understand. 
When I asked my master healer, the teacher of all the healers, 
he told me he saw no cancer because I would not let him see 
cancer; he can only see what I let him see. So teachers are 
only mirrors. They only show you what you are willing to see. 
There are no miracles. I am the only one who can heal myself. 


I expected to hate Kathy’s healers before I met them. Herbalists, 
energy workers, shamans, and past-life regression therapists: to 
me they were leeches, or worse, liars, false prophets. She wrote 
about them as though they were magicians. She said they taught 
her that illness was a school of mysteries, an unaccountable road 
from death to life. 


After I met the healers, I stopped seeing them as witch doctors. I 
didn’t like them but I didn’t hate them. They made no promises. 


What they showed you was the shadow and light of dise: h 
inside of the body that was neither the transparency of a 
nor the voodoo of an ethereal self. It’s a cosmolo Th hake 
were the only people who spoke to Kathy about “i “es ien ‘ie 
between the disease and the self, the psyche and the b “i 
They talked about being here and not being here eae i 
a language she could assimilate. They were et ae fd ra 
they knew that all disease contained the seed of dyi Hr 
that dying is the destiny of all physical life. I’m mig es 
acknowledged to herself that she was dying about a we i bef : 
the end. The seed of death is the most bitter and hana an 


Three weeks before the end: Hospitals are places wh 
people get killed. I'm trapped. I'm in a room and th ris 
moving out all the furniture. I dont want them to do it, I sil 
the furniture. No one listens to me. 'm Whe amnesia Then 
all the furniture is gone. The room is empty. I’m in an en 
room and I can't even scream. They've taken all eenias 
and it is like dying! This is my furniture death Sion 


I want to take a piece of her, take a piece of her finger, or nail, or] 
, = 
don't know her cuticle so that I have itso thar I can keep itso thar 


it wont go y: Ww wW 
gi awa Another method would be for me tos allo her 
ood, rusti a each th eat ther fi ger S, Of 
ers b ood or eat ea h 
bl d fo O eat [0] r l T ch o h sn 
hair, to swallow each other's saliva. That wW 


isen ay we could eat each other 
e—become death and life, and obliterate the difference l 
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Some believe that gender 1s Our primary distinction, the most 
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white, or word and thing. But what I see now is that the real 
binary, the most frightening division, is between life and death, 
And all the others in a sense are arranged around it, to protect 
us from that distinction—because that irreversible and absolute 


division is too terrible. 


When I saw Kathy after her mastectomy eighteen months ago, I 
saw death. I told her she looked better. I knew she was going to die, 
and how she would die, and that I would be there because I wasn't 
afraid of it, or if I was, my fear was minuscule in proportion to her 
fear of it. Her fear outshone mine as if the sun had blotted it out. 


Whar is the line between love and cannibalism? I love her so 
much right now that it is an impossible love. There is a perfection 
in our relationship. I love her more because she’s dying, because 
she’s leaving against her will; that boundary is so absolute that 
all other things become amorphous. I love her without measure, 
a frozen love that tries to stop time. Right now, I can give her 
everything. This is primal, elemental. Despite buying her some 
time, all I'm really delivering is her death, just as she can give 
me my life, restore to me a sense of life that can incorporate 
death. Her impending death gives me an uncanny purpose. 
Cannibalism is the closest thing to death and life at the same 
time—because to eat each other, we have to kill each other and 
we also have to be alive enough to chew. 


I fantasize about our having a child together, of some surgery 
that pulls out Kathy's eggs and we save them and implant them, 
put them somewhere else, freeze them, defrost them. It’s an 
insect fantasy. I fertilize one, it becomes a child, becomes a 


place for Kathy's legacy, becomes a way to keep Kathy alive, 

a placeholder; we call it Kathy, we teach it all her books, it 
recites them by heart, it’s a walking book, Kathy's young again 
and making more Kathys, who write more books. There’s 
something about the hospital, how our deaths today are so 
technologized, that creates a fantasy of escaping death which 

is equally technological—a fantasy of using the technology of 
death for life—to live, rather than to die. I don’t remember any 
more what came first, knowing that I would be Kathy's literary 
executor (the governess of all those books, those children), or if 
my love for her came before this knowledge, my commitment to 
stay with her until the absolute end. This kind of indeterminacy 
is always fringed with guilt. 


Having cancer is like having a baby. If you're a woman and 
you can't have a baby ‘cause you're starving poor or ‘cause no 
man wants anything to do with you or ‘cause you're lonely and 
miserable and frightened and totally insane, you might as well 
get cancer. You can feel your lump, and you nurse, knowing I 
will always get bigger. It eats you, and, gradually, you learn, 
as all good mothers learn, to love yourself. 


—from Blood and Guts in High School 


We joked about getting married so Kathy could have health 
insurance. It would be an easy solution to problems about the will, 
the estate, the problems of literary estates, and just paying the 
bills. While we tossed this idea around, we called it a morganatic 
marriage: they were married on her deathbed, though of course that 
was a joke, since Kathy would not believe she was dying. Later I 
looked up the term, and discovered that a morganatic marriage 


is one between people of unequal rank, a lord and a commoner, 

a guarantee that the commoner and their children could never 
claim a noble title. We misunderstood it to mema spiritual 
marriage, performed perhaps by a magician—let’s call him 
Morgan. Let's say he had power over life and death or over being 
there and not being there, able to marry a person who was there 
to another who was really not. Yet whatever powers he had, they 
could not equalize the bond between a celebrated weit and an 
unknown and paralyzed one. Nothing about our relationship was 
equal, but nor was anything about it unkind. 


The inverse fantasy of cannibalism is birth, childbirth. Instead 
of consuming a human you expel one. Perhaps that is why 

I fantasized about having a child with Kathy—in the most 
extreme and unnatural conditions, at least by the standards of 
our culture—so in that respect cannibalism as the opposite 

of birth or adoption—because I am adopting Kathy's children— 
Kathy's queer brood is becoming mine to tend. I can stop } 
thinking about books of my own because I’m certain they'd 
never be as good as hers. What a relief. 


I will be their grandmother, as I am Kathy's mother, as she is my 
infant, as I am her child. Imagine the birth of a child to a woman 
who is not a woman, who had no breasts to nurse it nor even 
body to bear it, to a man who is no man, who desires nat women 
but other men. The birth of something to a woman neither dead 
nor alive, who is about to be dead, and who is barely alive. 


Cannibalism is not cloning., If birth is the opposite of 
cannibalism, parthenogenesis belongs to neither realm. In 


some sense Kathy's relation to her work is parthenogenetic, a 
fact reflected in the abhorrence of pregnancy or childbirth in 
her novels. Parthenogenesis is reproduction by an unfertilized 
egg. It's an insect birth, seen in bees and lizards, one of the few 
animals who regenerate their own tails when cut off. The books 
were not her babies; she cut off parts of herself and put them 
inside paper covers. She had no tolerance for the commonplace 
idea that a writer's books are her children any more than 

she was interested in motherhood. And if Kathy's work is 
parthenogenetic, then isn't receiving her work in my hands 
cannibalism? Or is it? 


In 1996, the cancer was discovered in one breast, and the doctor 
wanted to remove only the one he was certain about. Kathy 
insisted that he remove both. She believed it was just a matter of 
time before she got cancer in her second breast, though I don't 
recall there being a medical truth to this. Maybe she was avoiding 
the obvious Amazonian image that people associate with her 
work, with fierce heroines willing to do anything to survive, 
cutting off their left breasts to be better archers. Maybe she was 
trying to outdo them. Her healer Georgina, when Kathy first 
came to meet her, told her she should never have let her breasts be 


removed as they were the essential and defining parts of a woman. 


Kathy angrily told her that she never really liked her breasts, said 
she was happy to look like a boy. After that they became friends. 


Before the surgeon would discuss the mastectomy, he insisted 
on discussing breast implants. Kathy told him she didn’t want 
implants, she wanted her breasts removed because they had 

cancer. And I see that she doesn't miss her breasts. She's been 
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Iking about getting nipples tattooed on her chest. She's happy 
ta l 
as a boy, and I am happy to love this boy. 


We look at each other very intently. We both have brown o 
Sometimes very similar eyes. It’s like my eyes her pc ie 
[see that Kathy gets something —that I give her = -= 
that she gets something. It’s very simple. I want to pi a in 
look at my eyes, that very strong whatever there is, det : aii 
or whatever strength you can locate, whatever ari see, yo ie 
take. Drink from me so that you may live. This is what yon a 
in these times: if she can't breathe, to breathe ars 2 
organic apple and we joke that I am eating it for s - x 
the bathroom I fantasize that my shiit is the shit s : ree p 
through, and I do it for her. She tries to thank me k e m a 
her take my energy and both of our words fail in ta ri si 
it. The vocabulary of caretaking is no more adequate than t 


vocabulary of death. 


I see in my head every vampire film that ever played. 
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A.D. 
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brilliant, but she wasn always wise 


About a week before the end: 

Where is the list? 

What list? 

The list to call the animals. 

m Kathy, we didn’t make a list. 
es we did, the list for calling the animals back. 
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Oh, that list. 


Would you look for the list? 
Yes, I will. 


e story ofa woman dying of cancer. It isn't my story. 
ost of it was invisible. I was its participant, 


re are no events. Even 


Let me tell th 
[ was its witness, but m 
but not always. It isn't even a story. The 
dying isn't an event. It’s barely a process. Once underway, I 


realized, the machine of death is structured and productive. It 


produces one’s dying in fits and stutters. 
You were not dead when you were dead. Right away your eyes 
rolled upwards. Your lips slowly lost their color. You started 
dying at least twelve hours before you died. You continued to die 
after you died. Your body cooled slowly. I am certain 


for hours 
ar the words of love and grief. You were 


you could still hear us, he 


never alone. 


What about my books? What should I do with my library? I 
want people to use my books. They should be in a corner, some 
kind of room. Like a room in a school. People could come to 
read them, like a girl who is writing a project. 


Don't let them separate my books. 


Kathy was a voracious reader, more than anyone I know, and read 


up until she died. Her last books were a text of the Kabbala, a 
biography of Frida Kahlo, and three Georges Simenon mysteries. 
which we both read, text was the murder 


In one mystery, 
a heart condition was killed by 


weapon. An elderly woman with 


a forged newspaper clipping about her only son’s suicide. Reading 


it, she had a heart attack and died. An almost perfect murder, 
except the clipping itself failed to disappear and thus revealed 
the murderer: her son, who wanted her money. His were killing 
words, like a diagnosis. But there is no written message that can 


bring a dying woman back to life. 


Card No. 12, The H langed Man. Wisdom, circumspection, 
discernment, trials, sacrifice, intuition, divination, prophecy. 
Kathy believed in the 1 arot, or at least used it often. She said it 
was a form of allegory, a building block of narrative. Not truth, 


or destiny, bur not falsehood either. 


In her essay, “The Gift of Disease,” the one Acker text I dislike, 


she writes of learning to heal herself being taught by her healers. 


Kathy wanted so much to live that she wished her cancer away: 
I no longer have cancer, she writes in her conclusion. The gift of 
disease was knowledge, though for Kathy at that point it had 
to be underwritten by a complete recovery. The real gift, the 
inestimable one, was the gift of wisdom. Death should never be 
called a gift, though it does give us things: a release from fear or 
su ffering, from knowledge’s hold over the body, and from the 


tyranny of good over evil, 


When we first took Kathy to the emergency room in San 
Francisco, Aline Mare, Sharon Grace, and I promised not 
to leave her alone, but the doctors insisted on keeping us in 
the lobby for 45 minutes while they examined her. When we 


finally gotin I asked Kathy if she told them about having had 


breast cancer a year anda half ago. She said yes, and then 


whispered: But 


years ago. Both friends 
ce “$ 


I told them it was three 


4 ya liar, in 
s have called Kathy a liar 


print and in private. 


: i , this is a good 
nemn I'd say this is a g 
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} as CO 4 y C n 
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|. Hers was a Nietzschean seeing 
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final act opens the door 
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2 pees 
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: i Jive ad > ne 
t was prophetic. Five acts. = 
f wonder. Yes, a hundred times 

wonder. Yes 


the se 
last movemen 


to new technologies o 


Tm no longer a child and I still want to be, to live with the 
pirates. Because I want to live forever in wonder. The difference 
between me as child and me as adult is this and only this: when 

I was a child I longed to travel into, to live in wonder. Now, 

I know, as much as I can know anything, that to travel into 
wonder is to be wonder. So it matters little to me whether I 
travel by plane, by rowboat, or by book. Or, by dream. I do not 
see, for there is no I to see. This is what the pirates know. There 
is only seeing and, in order to go to see, one must be a pirate. 
—from Pussy, King of the Pirates 


Kathy narrated what she lived, and lived what she narrated. Her 
texts were always about her and reflected her furious will to live. 
Any doubt of her sincerity had to have been vanquished when she 
declined her second and final offer of chemotherapy. That offer, 
at the finest hospital in the finest of American cities, was a last 
temptation. She said no. She rejected Western medicine after her 
first diagnosis and surgery and rejected it again when the cancer 
came back. She asked us to find an alternative cancer clinic, many 
of which are in Mexico, where they are less regulated. That she 
chose to be driven to Tijuana on November first, the Day of the 
Dead, to follow the holistic path to its end, to her death—the 
terminus of all medicines—is congruous with all her thinking. 
Kathy never strayed from her path. 


When I have a confusing Acker question, like where to scatter 
her ashes, I'm often stymied. I meditate on Kathy to find the 
answer. But whatever I need to know, the only consistent response 
Kathy gives me is I don’t care! I don’t want to be dead. She would 
never have written a will if Sylvére Lotringer, who came to the 
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hospital in San Francisco, had not joined me in insisting upon it. 
She would never have agreed if we had not stressed the precarious 
nature of traveling to Mexico for medical treatment. She wrote 
her will by hand and gave more thought to her books and her 
library than any of her possessions or her money. Chris Kraus 
later told me she believed that Sylvére and I were the only two 
men Chris knew that didn’t see Kathy as somehow monstrous. 


Kathy was cremated at the Funeraria del Carmen, Tijuana. (But 
why, a mutual friend asked me. She was always afraid of being 
burned and afraid of fire. And it’s not Jewish.) In San Francisco 
we transferred her ashes from what was essentially a tin can to 

a nineteenth-century French brass urn, something between Art 
Nouveau and Beaux Arts in style. Several of her friends gathered 
at Bob Gliick’s house to acknowledge her death, and then we 
spooned her ashes from one receptacle to the other with a silver 
serving spoon. It wasn't a celebration of life. Everyone was crying. 
What do ashes really mean? We used a silver spoon from Bob’s 
family. As careful as we were, a bit of ash was spilled. I saw Bob 
wet his finger, wipe the ash, and put it in his mouth. I knew what 
he was doing, and that he'd either read about faraway funerary 
traditions or had his own form of magical thinking: he wanted 
her mojo. It repelled me. Kevin Killian told Chris Kraus that he 
swallowed some ashes too, and she believed I swallowed them in 
reaction to Kevin. Perhaps what upset me was that Kathy would 
have no choice about whom her ashes inhabited. I decided that 

I would swallow some ash too, so that whatever the meaningless 
relation between ashes and human being, some choice was 
available. I decided for her. If my first decision was to have Kathy 
cremated, this was my second decision as her executor. 
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‘The ashes taste like nothing. They're gritty, like dirt, but more 
like sand. ‘The internet is abuzz with talk of the Yanomami and 
other Amazonian tribes who mix the ashes of the dead into a 
soup which everyone in the family or tribe is given to swallow. 

I had a roommate whose Ph.D. in anthropology was on the 
Korean tradition of exhuming and marrying the bones of dead 
unmarried ancestors, based on the belief that no one can enter 
heaven unless married, Richard Kadrey burned Joss paper, ghost 
money offered to the dead in traditional Chinese ceremonies 

to pay their expenses in the afterlife. It can be supplemented 

by papier-maché houses, laptops, massage chairs, bicycles, even 
servants, all burnt as offerings to the dead, The Amazonian 
tribes believe the only way for a successful and right journey of 
the soul to the paradise is through the others who eat the ashes. 
If there is no full ceremony, the soul is damned and without 
peace. Every death is recuperated by an act of community. 


‘The task of the executor is a paraliterary function. You don't write 


the writer's texts, that part is now done, but you do everything else 


for the writer's texts. You carry them along, take care of them. It’s 
like being a translator. The root of that word is in the Church act 
of sanctification—the Catholic word translation means carrying 
the bones of a saint into a new cathedral to sanctify it. It's not a 
cathedral until it has the saint's bones. 


I ask myself what it is that Kathy has given me. I ask this because 
I must; part of what I have been given is a question going by the 
name of Kathy Acker's literary estate. Is it an object or a task? 
There are a certain number of books, manuscripts, sketches and 
notes, questions about translation or adaptation, and these need 
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to be tended to. Someone must watch over them. Of course, no 
one watches over Rimbaud’s poetry. And it is fine, both finite 

and infinite. The words themselves, Kathy's words, are dead until 
they are read. That's a truism. And their life, like Kathy’s, is out 
of my hands. If it isn't the words, it's a certain idea, a set of ideas 
or a sensibility. It is a love for the ecstatic, for the outside, and for 
the damned. And she didn't give it to me, because she didn't have 
it, she just held it for a while. She gave it to me to hold. And I will 


hand it to you. 
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There are certain death scenes we replay again and again, like 
the collapse of the World Trade Center. Some are painted, 

like the death of Marat, the French revolutionary, There's death 
by cancer, repeated in so many Hollywood films. Or the death 
of a literary character: Madame Bovary, who poisons herself. 
Anna Karenina, who throws herself in front of a train. Have 

I mentioned how often Kathy's characters died of cancer? 
Kathy's greatest fear was writ large in her work. If she was a 
revolutionary, was it her politics that killed her, her ambition, or 
just her gender? Janey in Blood and Guts in High School dies of 
breast cancer: So the doves cooed softly to each other, whispering of 
their own events, over Janey’s grave in the grey Saba Pacha cemetery 
in Luxor, Kathy writes on the last page of the book. Soon many 
other Janeys were born and these Janeys covered the earth. 


The nearly two-decades-old text that precedes this P.S. horrifies 
me today. It’s gothic train wreck. A nightmare of a story about 
a monstrous time, a Frankenstein, composed of bits and pieces 


striving to tell a whole and final story. Even the partitions into B,C, 


and A.D. embarrass me. B.C. was originally for Baja, California, 
the site of Kathy’s last weeks and her death: Tijuana, B.C. 

A.D. came later, after death. B.C. was mostly journal entries and 
emails. Most of A.D. was written in Banff, Canada, during the 
deepest winter, a glacial world quite opposite the raucous funk 
of Tijuana. Suddenly it was the solstice, and then Christmas. 


Anno Domini signifies that a date comes a specified ain 

of years after Christ’s birth, not his death. But I’m not er X 
anyone. Few people would embrace a genderqueer “ae emia 
writer as a Christ figure, but it has a kind of pose going for 3 a 
contraposto, or what the French call impostüré: It wasa a at 
opera, a reach toward the elegiac. What is the right tone : a 
twenty-first-century requiem? No wonder eulogies are so often 
bathetic or creaky with platitudes. 


I'm writing my P.S. on Halloween in New York City, sitting in 
a subway car. Most people are in costume, drunk, having fun. 
I'm reminded of the last night Kathy spent in San Francisco, 
Halloween of 1997. She was barely there, languishing in her 
bed as I walked through the Castro to buy her some food, an 
apple perhaps. Something you couldn't get in the hospital, 

like an organic banana. There was a parade of binyclisss in 
costume, shrieking and speeding along, a devil’s dance on 
wheels. Vampires, witches, and zombies. We were leaving the 
next morning in a rented van with a private nurse who'd once 
been a Buddhist nun. A drive from dawn to dusk from one of 
the best hospitals in San Francisco to a questionably reputable 
alternative cancer clinic in Tijuana that used juices, herbs, and 
treatments not sanctioned by FDA. For Kathy, the choice was 


self-evident. 


Many stores were closed, and those that were open only had fast 
food. Outside it was Walpurgisnacht, the dance of the dead. All 
the bikes looked expensive, a fancy technology of fun, a carnival, 
a counterpoint to the machinery and gizmos in the hospital, the 
technologies of death, These were no ordinary witches. I was 
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surrounded by tech pagans on machines, men without teeth and 
women with their hair soaked in blood. I saw this all through 
Kathy's eyes, though she was in a muffled beige room a few 
thousand feet from me. Although the revelers were a parody of 
suffering and death, they felt about a million miles away from 
actually dying, 


I'm finally at peace with Kathy's anguish and obliteration, 

her death. Now she’s neither dead nor alive, or she’s both. We 
assimilate the dead. I became her executor and have become 
stronger and more decisive. People fought me after she died, 
thinking perhaps that Kathy charged me with a task that 
belonged rightly to them, Now no one fights and many people 
have forgotten her. They killed her. I don’t mean this as an 
accusation. Few people who die want to die. They fight their 
deaths and we help them live. To stop helping them after 

they die, you sort of have to kill them. And fight each other. 
Everyone's reaction to death is violent but you almost always have 
to kill the dead, and this may be most true for those who live 
with such intensity. 


The artist Elaine Tin Nyo plans to have her flesh turned into 
charcuterie after she dies and her friends have agreed to eat the 
sausages once they are cured. The writer Shelley Jackson has a 
project called “Skin,” a story tattooed in individual words on the 
skin of 2,095 participants. The full text of the story is known 
only to the participants. She has pledged to come to as many of 
their funerals as possible. My word, “something,” is tattooed in 
a plain serifed font on the outside of my right calf, where it will 
remain until I die. 
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The living are always fighting each other for attention, but our 
fights with the dead are different. It’s not easy to be a writer 
with a great writer standing behind you, to work in the shadow 
of a genius. You see: the gothic mode is inescapable. I could not 
have chosen a better shadow, though it’s not something we get 
to choose: the shadow finds us. Even the word executor, forever 
locked into the same roots as executioner. I wrestled with my 
new shadow calling (that word, with its theological overtone, 
so different from job or career. Did it call me?), the morganatic 


union that has left me forever tied to her. 


Not long after Kathy's death, other extraordinary things 
happened to me. I held my mother's body as we took her off 

life support after a cerebral hemorrhage. A dear friend nearly 
committed suicide and I was one of four people who cared for 
her while she had electroconvulsive therapy, which brought her 
back to life. I agreed to help a friend from college hide three 
million dollars’ worth of jewels bought with stolen money and 
then reneged when I realized I was an accomplice in his crime. 
These are the things we are called upon to do. He went to prison 
and a few months later I nearly died from a lethal drug allergy. 
And just this year, my friend, the same age as me, forever obese, 
morbidly obese, died himself, I believe he committed a long, slow 
suicide by food, the mortification of a body he never loved in a 


world he never chose to live in. 


These are my doubts. I'm not experimental enough, I’m not 
Kathy. But what could I do after her, other than become an 
imitator? Do it well or do it badly, there's no big difference. 
What’s worse, a mannerist or an annotator? I love the latter 
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but not the former. I'd be happy to put out annotated editions 
of Kathy's work, like Ulysses, though I doubt that’s what 

she'd have wanted. But that’s where she and I differ. Her job 
was to write her work. My job is to get you to read it. And as 
you may have concluded, I'll do almost anything for Kathy. 
When I was still some kind of academic, the final version of 
my dissertation was about her. The first was on Derrida and 
Marxism, on repetition and revolution, how every revolution 
falls into repetition and how that tendency threatens to undo 
everything. The second was on the politics of queer aesthetics, 
which I then preferred to the term gay aesthetics. If I wrote 
one today it would be on the relationship between pornography 
and philosophy: how certain ideas can only be worked out on 
bodies, and certain kinds of sex resist articulation so much 
that to speak of them we must enter an involuted philosophical 
conversation that folds in upon itself. 


I dont like the style of the first two parts of this text, which 

now feel like pastiche. I’m imitating Kathy and Dodie Bellamy. 
Autocritique: too clever and yet too random. Sentimental despite 
my desire to avoid sentiment. My performing a metacritique for 
you here suits the self reflexive aspect of my original text. Like 
deaths from AIDS, which in 1997 were still fresh in our minds, 
cancerous deaths are always monstrous. They're symbols of a 
toxic modernity and counter-symbols of progress, though in 
earlier time half of us would be dead by forty from scarlet fever, 
polio, or the plague, or at best be toothless, legless, or blind. 


To live with such a death means absorbing it to overcome it. Then 
you individuate. It’s like growing up. 
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When I was first writing B.C. and A.D., I pulled from journals 
and emails and referred to Kathy several ways: Kathy, Acker, 
Kathy Acker, KA, sometimes just K. Kathy referred to herself 

as Acker, Kathy, or Kathy Acker. K in notes, xxk in her emails. 
Though I standardized what I call her for this publication, I 
mention it to reflect some of the chaos I felt while writing. Which 
rense is the right tense? If I were a certain kind of French writer 

I might find a perfect formal tone to rein in my chaos. Kathy's 
work was eclectic and wide-ranging, so much so that some critics 
found it lacked unity. But Avital Ronell reminds us that, though 
she was many things, “Kathy Acker was not one writer.” This was 
at an NYU conference on Kathy full of mourning, posturing, 
and grief, where more people talked about themselves than 


Kathy or her work. 


What kind of writer would Kathy be if she were still alive? So 
much of her work speculated on the future that would arise from 
the nightmarish neoliberal present. Could you call it prophetic? 
Her apocalyptic work, In Memoriam to Identity, or The Burning 
Bombing of America. Her attention to colonialism and terrorism, to 
the symbol of the World Trade Center, which fell four years after 
her death. Her sense of the ever-expanding police state and the 
utter collapse of an unjust economy, leading inexorably to worse, 
She called out the false and incestuous fathers and avenged and 
redeemed the wrathful mothers. She thought about the terrorist, 
who can't not be herself, who is driven to do as he does. She even 
wrote her own requiem in the year before she died, a libretto for 
an opera, Requiem, that remains incomplete, Electra, the main 
character, is Kathy: a Jewish, upper-middle-class woman from 
New York with cancer, re-thinking her childhood. She's also 
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Electra, an appropriation of Eugene O'Neill and Aeschylus. All 
the Electra accounts, Kathy says, have, as center, the question of 
evil in the family. Perhaps, more accurately, the investigation of the 
possibilities of the transformation of evil and disease. The possibility 
of the transformation of death into life. 


About a decade before she died, her friend, the writer Gary 
Indiana, wanted to have a baby with Kathy. It was both a running 
joke and a sick obsession; Kathy hated it and cited it as one of the 
reasons their friendship ended. The horror of pregnancy runs 
through her writing, which Indiana could hardly have missed 
had he actually read her work. Three years before she died, 
Indiana published Rent Boy, with a misogyny-fueled character 
cruelly based on Kathy: “I read one of Sandy's books. It was all 
my ¢**t this and my c**t that for two hundred pages, stick your 
big d**k in my c**t sort of stuff. But literary, you know.” One 
reviewer called Rent Boy “a poisoned apple.” 


Kathy wouldn't read it but she did ask me how bad it was. It's 

a study in Kathy's galvanizing presence, but also a literary 
assassination. She was haunted by it without knowing what 

he said, a knife hurled into the air. William Burroughs was 
fascinated with the figure of the assassin, originating ina 
medieval sect of hashish-crazed trained killers led by Hassan 

I Sabbah whose precept was ,“Nothing is true, everything is 
permitted.” His fanatically loyal followers had a sense of radical 
freedom, which inflamed them into intense acts of violence. Their 
power was so legendary that simply knowing one of Sabbah’s 
followers wanted him killed would cause the quarry to die of a 
heart attack or seizure: an assassination through the ether. 
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A few months before Kathy died, Gary Indiana published his 
novel Resentment: A Comedy, with yet another thinly-veiled 
character modeled after Kathy. A writer whose work the 
narrator considers to be a “shotgun wedding of the infantile and 
the obscene,” she delivers a reading “in dolphin language, mooing 
out long Icelandic-sounding verbal squiggles, seal barks, throaty 
vowel arabesques, churning the diaphanous sleeves of her tunic in 
mimicry of porpoise flippers...” a “demonic abandonment of all 
dignity and imperiousness, groveling for their attention by any 
means possible.” In spite of himself Indiana conveys the power 
Kathy held over her audience, who— inexplicably to him— 
continue to idolize her. 


My brother Valentin was in Tijuana with us. He was with 
Kathy on the days I had to drive back to Los Angeles to teach, 
often sleeping overnight in her room as I did. He's a strapping 
lad: a rock climber, high-school dropout, one-time punk 

rocker, and recovered heroin addict who'd just barely pulled 

his life together. I was hoping he'd flirt with her, maybe even 
sleep with her. She would have loved it: sex on a hospital bed 

in an alternative cancer clinic in Tijuana, B.C., Mexico. They 
had endless conversations about Burning Man, punk rock, 

and escaping the world. He was away when she died, but we 
found a note she wrote him telling him to go on with his life 
and educate himself, which he did: He chose to live. Kathy's 
death was eclipsed for both of us less than two years later when 
our mother died. My brother and I held her as she stopped 
breathing. It was an eclipse but also a continuum, the death of 
two fantastic, strong women, neither of which I could avert. My 
failure. My narcissistic wound, Most of what I write is about 
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my failure to write what I once might have written, which is 
really the failure to do everything I might have done 


On the morning of Kathy’s last day, Connie Samaras came 
down from Los Angeles. She’d been in the hospital with a 
blood clot probably induced by a nicotine patch. I could tell th 
end was near, and when Connie asked if she could come i 
I knew I needed her there with me, that I couldn't do it alone 
I was exhausted and once Connie arrived I slept iernii 
in the second bed. She took a photograph of the stuffed rat : 
that was on the bed, Kathy's favorite stuffed animal in the last 
years. Connie got into bed with Kathy, stroked her, soothed 
her and kissed her. It felt erotic, the last stand flaw again 
death, love in death. Connie woke me about 11 pm coda. 
she thought it was close now. We played the same music, o 
and over. Philip Glass’s piano sonatas and Hindu dant: hie 
sensors were removed and the tubes were pulled our, ner when 
they were gone Kathy looked surprised but also more relaxed 
We were moving without thinking, as if we were on a train 
ot a boat together. Three of us in the bed, some kind of que 
Pietà, Kathy died at 1 am, November 30, 1997, with Bats È 
us holding her. Her last words were Up, up, mere” ma : 
have meant nothing more than her wanting the back of cae 
bed raised. None of us were thinking and not much was said; 
we were on a train, until Kathy fell off and we continued on 
or the opposises we fell off and the train went on without a, 
The train keeps moving, that’s the thing. People rage about th 
internet but we've been losing the fight against the moment fi ; 
centuries. Presence always eludes us. 7 
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A group of us scattered Kathy’s ashes at Fort Funston in San 
Francisco a few weeks later. The day after we ladled her ashes 
into an urn, we drove in several cars, Kevin Killian, Dodie 
Bellamy, Robert Glück, Sharon Grace, Aline Mayre, Sheppard 
Powell, Amy Scholder, Connie, and myself, no doubt some I've 
forgotten. One of us was not like the others: Frank Molinaro, 
Kathy’s psychic, who none of us quite liked. We didn’t have a 
plan, nor had Kathy left us any directives. Why cremation, after 
all? Why the sea? After her mastectomy, she and I had taken a 
few hikes there and she said she always loved the site, sand dunes 
with wind-swept cypress trees and the remnants of WWII 
fortifications against a Japanese invasion that never arrived. 
Ruins, war, the end of the world. I guess that was my third 


decision as Kathy's executor. 


The group ambled across the sand dunes as Amy and I took 
turns carrying the urn. Frank mentioned to me that he was 
disappointed that Kathy never helped him with his career as she 
had promised. Everybody was carrying some darkness that day. 
I like to think Amy and I were carrying Kathy’s heart. Then on 
an incline about 50 feet from the water, before the last of us had 
caught up, Frank grabbed the urn from Amy and raced to the 
water. The others shouted to us to stop him, but while Amy and 
I stumbled toward him, he began to toss the ashes into the ocean 
while shrieking “You're free, Kathy, you're free!” Though we were 
able to stop him from emptying the entire urn, the ashes got 
caught in the wind and blew back over all of us. Some part of this 
dark comedy made sense, as if a reminder that we leave the world 


as we enter it, in the hands of people who don't know who we are. 


Among the things Kathy left behind were two suitcases of 


vitamins and supplements, part of the protocol of alternative 


and magical cures. I started taking them when I got home and 

it took over a year until they were gone. I wanted to live. All her 
boxes arrived at my house about six months after she died. More 
books than anything, and also a lot of clothes. Carla Harryman 
and Mel Freilicher came to visit and we catalogued the backs; 
pulling the ones that were heavily annotated. I asked Kaucyila 
Brooke to photograph the clothes before I gave them awayand 
they remain a brilliant archive of Kathy's construction of self, a 
vocabulary of shirts and pants, blouses and dresses. An archive 
of exteriority that points toward her gendered and performative 
imaginary. Kathy's tattoos disappeared in cremation as they did 
in her x-rays, but the piercings, those we didn’t remove before 
the morticians took her body, must still be with us in some form. 
They could be sitting on the bottom of the Pacific Ocean, rocking ) 
with every deep tide. f 


When I look back it seems almost womanly of me to have 
tended so much to her things, to be certain each friend had 
something, shoes or clothes, chairs and bookshelves. So much 
was left I started finding readers who wanted something, an 
incense holder, a fountain pen or her computer's extra mouse. 
Who would want her dishes and who would want her sheets? 
My friend Liz Hansen has her boots, which she wore to the 
women’s march after Trump's inauguration. Better to give them 
to someone who cared where they came from than to just leave 
them at the Salvation Army. The box of dildos and vibrators 


confounded me, intimate and inexpressibly sad. Kathy's love toys 
, 


honored in her life as sex and the body were honored in her work. 
Finally I left them on the street deciding they'd end up in the 
right place by chance. In retrospect this was probably all for me, a 


way to reckon with my task and work out my grief. 


The persona of Kathy Acker was instrumental in her literary 
career: glamorous, tough, and vulnerable, a black cocktail dress 
with a bleached buzz cut and army boots. It was a Warholian 
tactic but without Warhol's affectless cynicism. Gary Indiana 
picked up on this by satirizing her persona even more than her 
work, Kathy genuinely loved her clothes, as much as she loved her 
pierced, tattooed, and worked-out body, with and without breasts. 
The persona of Kathy Acker was built from gender politics, a 
loathing of the bourgeoisie, and a turn to the queers, misfits and 
outcasts of our world. Her clothes, and her body, together with 
her voice, were the triad from which this Gestalt took form. 

Like many readers, I only understood Kathy's work after I heard 
her at a reading. The piece was Rimbaud’s declaration of undying 
love to Paul Verlaine from In Memoriam to Identity. Rimbaud 
compares himself to Medea, who like him was betrayed by her 
lover. She kills their child, but cannot bring herself to kill the 
husband she still loved. Kathy had a spellbinding presence and 
words that might have seemed spliced on the page cascaded 
from her mouth with an incantatory flow. I played a stark video 
of Kathy reading this passage at her memorials in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and New York. Jason wandered homeless from city 
to city and everyone hated him, she declares. Medea didn't die, but 
became immortal and reigned in the fields of heaven. 


Kathy lied, people whispered. She lied about everything when 
it was advantageous, and even when it wasn't. I’m not so sure. 
Mythical thinking and magical thinking are related but not the 
same. She believed in myths, and she believed in magic, or at 


least in spells, What are spells but a set of words, sometimes in 


conjunction with a few symbolic objects? All that is required 

is that the words be spoken the right way with the correct 
intention. Mostly she told the truth: I'm hungry, I’m not hungry. 
The sky looks cloudy. I don’t want to die. The truth wins out in the 
long run. The so-called lies recur everywhere in her work: the 
father who made sexual advances to her only to rebuff her 
rejection by telling her he wasn't her biological father anyway; 
the controlling wealthy grandmother who wielded absolute 
power until she died; and the remote mother who committed 
suicide because she faced financial ruin. After Kathy died, Amy 
Scholder, Barbara Caspar, and I interviewed her sister, Wendy, 
who said the family was always horrified by what Kathy wrote. 
Why? Because it was all true. There's a lot to be said about our 
general resistance to trauma, the prevailing choice to blame 
stories of abuse on imagination or exaggeration. 


And Kathy's actual lies are very revealing. They fit into patterns, 
like myths. We think myths are fixed, but they come in a 
hundred variants. Phaedra seduces her stepson Hippolytus 

a dozen ways, sometimes he even seduces her, and after, the 
Dionysian revelers tear her apart, or him, or each other. It all 
depends on which version you read. Over time we modernists 
distill it down to a core myth, the authentic myth. But lunatics 
know better. Witches too. It’s in her work from the very start, 
incantation, making it true by saying the right words in the 
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right order in the right way. Intention: I become a murderess by 
repeating in words the lives of other murderesses: The opening of 


The Childlike Life of the Black Tarantula, by the Black Tarantula. 


A few days before she died, Kathy thanked me; she didn't 

have the words at hand; she was exhausted. I can’t remember 
how she phrased it, but she thanked me for keeping her alive. 

It embarrassed me. To focus on my care for her seemed to 
diminish everything else. I think that embarrassment might have 
something to do with my delay in writing this, then giving it to 
Dodie Bellamy in 2007 to be published in Suspect Thoughts, then 
dithering for three years before letting Guillotine Press issue it 
as a chapbook. The original title was Cannibal Acker, though now 


_ The Afterlife of Kathy Acker seems less theatrical. But I'll keep 


the title that echoes the confusion of its origin. 


Kathy's death seeped into my book 2500 Random Things 

About Me, Too. And I touched on it in my introduction to 

I'm Really Into You, Kathy's correspondence with Ken Wark. 
Notes and fragments is all I’ve got. There’s still no synthesis. 

So many people helped her, and have helped me. ‘There are two 
biographies, out and forthcoming, by two brilliant writers, Chris 
Kraus and Jason McBride. The biographer reckons with the life, 
more than the death, and more than the afterlife, which I think 
of as my task. I've worked to be a partner to them and not the 
gatekeeper to any official version of Kathy’s life. There will be 
no authorized biography, and in this I'm guided by Kathy's anti- 
authoritarianism. There's a film adaption of three early works 
underway by Aida Ruilova and a 2008 documentary by Barbara 
Caspar. I fantasize about a Kathy Acker biopic, full of glamour, 
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trash, and transgression, more myth than reality, but enough 
about Kathy’s work that it attracts a new generation of readers, 
For me, it’s about the books. 


Finally, after 20 years, Kathy's personal library of about 6,000 
books will soon open in its own reading room at the University | 
of Cologne in Germany. If you know Acker’s work you already 
understand how integral her reading was to her writing; many 

of her books are peppered with her marginalia and comments, 
some passages are transcribed verbatim and others became raw 
material. Her preferred term was not appropriation, but piracy. 
The first topic she discusses in her will, after the handing of her 
papers, is her personal library, She told Sylvére and me as she was 
writing it that she wanted the books together in a reading room | 
where a girl like me could come to read. You should come visit if 


you can, and see for yourself. ) 
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